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My Goop Parrons:—This begins the Twenty-First VOLUME of 
Tue Researcues. Who could think such a publication could so long 
exist. 

Rev. A. A. Lambing began this Magazine in July, 1884. He 
issued ten numbers. The present Proprietor and Editor -has con- 
ducted it since January, 1887. What a great mass of original docu- 
mentary and authoritative information THe ReszarcHes has gath- 
ered, published and preserved, while abundant are the evidences of 
the diffusion of it throughout the Catholic body to its enlightenment 
and uplifting. To few has it been allowed to have witnessed the ex- 
pansion of endeavors to such an extent and fruitfulness as has come 
to the gratification of the Editor of Tue Reszarcues. His only 
sustainers—his only encouragers—have been the subscribers to this 
Magazine. To have gained the good will of so many—and yet not a 

4 vast number—is a compensating solace for the toil, though made light 
\ by an enthusiastic love for CHurcH and Country. 
MartTIn I. J. GRIFFIN. 





CHAPLAINS OF THE FRENCH IN THE AMERICAN - 
REVOLUTION. 


From “Les Combattans Francais de la Guerre Americaine 1778- 
1783,” published at Paris 1903, the annexed list of Chaplains of the 
French co-operating with the American forces in the American Revo- 
lution is compiled: 

In the fleet of Comte D Estaing [born 1729, died 28th April, 1794] 
on the Le Lanevepoc: Seraphin Bandol [Recollet] and ——- Marazel 
[1778-9]. 

Le Zetx, March 1778-December, 1779: Stanislaus Roux [Recollet], 
Bernardy Daumas. 

Le FantasQue, 1778-9: Urbain Ardouvin [Recollet]. 

Le MAGNIFIQUE, 1782: Casimir [Capuchin]—Durandeau, 
1782, Bourdy [Recollet]. 

Le TonnantT, 1778-80: Wenceslas Signoret [Recollet]. 

Le Prorecteur, March, 1778: Policarpe Rochansson [Recollet]. 

Le Fier, June, 1778-July, 1780: —— Aime; Alexis De Brussic. 

La Provence, March, 1728-December, 1779: Gabriel De Lorme. 

L’ ArtrsieN, 1778-1781: Jean-Francois Darguene; De Ia 
Baronnais. 

La Guerrier, April, 1778: Giraud. 

L’ Amprion Religieux Bernardin Fortin: Cordelier Grandmougin. 

Le MarseEILLats, 1778-9: Simeon Morel [Recollet]. 

Le Cesar, 1778-9: Bonice [Recollet]. 

Le VENGEUR, 1778-1781: Victor Pichet; Cordelier Perrot. 

L’? ANNIRAL, 1779-1781: Cordelier Quernel, Abbe Maccabe. 

La Prupente, May, 1773-June, 1779: Andre Corson-Dupont. 
La Concorpe, January, 1778-March, 1779: Gabriel Montillet. 
..La Cuimere, March, 1778-March, 1780: Valerian Durand, —— 

La Roghe. 

L’ Atomenre, 1778-1779: Jean Francois Quentin, Elzeard 
Bonnaud. 

L’ Evourpie, 1778-9: Felix [Recollet]. 
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L’AIMABLE, 1778-9: Damaze [Recollet]. 

L’ AnpromagueE, April 15th, 1778-July 14th, 1779: Roger 
Morisson. 

La Buancue, 1778-9: De Saint Xavier [Carmelite]. 

Le FEeNnpDANT, 1778-1781: Nicholas, Capuchin died on board. 

FLEET OF COMTE DE GRASSE. 

La Vitiz-De Paris, 1781-2: Firmin, Capuchin d’ Amiens; 
Benigne, Carmelite. 

L’ Aicrettz, September 12th, 1781-March 31st, 1782: Morin 
[Capuchin]. : 

Le Drapeme, February, 1779-January, 1781: Remy, Capuchin died 
25th August, 1779; Picard Durando [Carmelite]. Augustin Aumon. 

L’? ENGAGEANTE, January, 1781-January, 1782: Eyssierre. 

La Concorpz, January, 1781-May, 1782: Celestin Bureau. 

Le MaGNaNnIMeE, March, 1781-September, 1782: Stanislaus. 

L’ Ivey: Abbe Bartholome Omahony. 

Lr NorRTHUMBERLAND: Abbe Baraticiard. 

La Scrpron, March, 1781-October, 1781: L’ Abbe Roux. 

La Sceptre, January, 1781-April, 1783: Tibure Cloupet. 

La Couronne et Le Pluton, October, 1781-June, 1783: Abbe 
Macabe, Abbe Boucher. 

La Bovrcoene, 1781-3: Onesime, Capuchin, Noye dans le Nau- 
frage du 4 February, 1783. [Drowned in the wreck of February 4th, 
1783]. 

Le Gronrrevx, 1781-2: Zephirin [Capuchin]. 

Lr Caton, 1779-1782: Abbe Le Sr Renedy. 

L? Avuaustr, 1781-1783: Dorothe [Capuchin], Morel[Premontre]. 
Charles Joseph Prospere, Chanome seculier de Roubaiy. 

L’ Hector, 1781-2: Bernardin De Villars [Capuchin]; Abbe Pot- 
terie, secular; Abbe Mornay, secular. 

Le Sacirrarre, January, 1781-September, 1782: Bernady Da- 
mase [Recollet]; Barnabe [Capuchin died July 9th, 1781]; Frederic 
[Capuchin, de Bourges]. 

Le Saryr Esprit, 1781-2: Bertiminieux; Morel [Premontre]; 
Bonice Thomas [Recollet]. 

L’? Amazone, 1781-2-3: John Machung. 

L’ExPERIMENT, April, 1780-August, 1783: Bonice Tancas. 
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FLEETS UNDER COMTES DE GUICHEN AND DE GRASSE. 
L’ Inpren, devenu La Reriicry, 1730-2: Dieudonne [Capuchin] ; 
Dupont [Cap.]; Sebastian De Rosey [Cap.]; Panous [Cap.] 
Le MarsrFiLuats, 1781-2: Damas [Recollet]. 
Le Crroyen, 1781-3: Dieudonne [Cap.]; Damas [Cap.] 
L’AcTIONNAIRE, 1779-1781: Jean Francois De Villefranche. 
Le VAILLANT, 1781-2: Mare [Cap.] 
Le Sovverain, September, 1779-January, 1881: Le Sr Moullet. 
L’Hercutes, March 1781-June, 1783: Severin Calvet, Rene Potier. 


FLEET OF COMTE DE TERNAY—ARMY OF ROCHAMBEAU. 


Lz Duc De Bourcoene, 1780-3: Querusle; Meurnay. 

Lz Jason, 1779-1781: Didier; Jerome Audibert. 

Le Jason, 1780-1782: Abbe Dowd, of Ireland; Frederic, Capu- 
chin, of Bourges; Maurice, Capuchin. 

La Provence, 1780-2: Le Roy [Recollet]. 

L’EveILtz, March 1781-September, 1782: Roger Morrisson. 

Le Conquerant, January, 1780-August, 1782: Abbe Routel. 

L’Arpent, April, 1780-April, 1782: Germain; Athanase Surigneau. 

Le Neptune, February, 1780-June, 1783: Abbe Meurnai; 
Queruche; Jean [John] Wanton, [American priest]; Francis Hobdai, 
[American priest]; Abbe Potterie [secular priest]. 

Few of these French priests have any other identity that has become 
known than the above record. Father Seraphin Bandol, became 
the chaplain to the French Ministers Gerard and Luzerne. There are 
several records of baptisms and marriages at which he officiated in 
Philadelphia, to be found on the register at old St. Joseph’s or in 
the transcripts printed on The Records of The American Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia, Vols. 1-2. 

Father Bandol preached the sermon at St. Mary’s Church, Phil- 
adelphia, July 4th, 1779, the first distinctively Catholic celebration 
of the day. It was arranged for by the French Minister as an aid to 
securing and strengthening Catholic favor towards the Revolution. 

The Abbe Bandol also preached the sermon at St. Mary’s Novem- 
ber 4th, 1781, at the Te Deum celebration on the victory of York4 
town. 

I have no doubt that he either velebrated Mass or preached at St. 
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Mary’s on May ath, 1780, when there was a Requiem Mass for the 
soul of Don Juan de Miralles, the Spanish Agent, by the direction 
of Luzerne, the French Minister. Though not named on that or on 
the occasions of the celebrations of the birth of the Dauphin and the 
Union of the States in the Confederacy, Abbe Bandol may be con- 
sidered the celebrant or the preacher as both commemorative ser- 
vices, were by direction of Luzerne. 

So, historically, he is the best known of all the French Chaplains. 

Father Valerian Durand, chaplain of La Chimere, was, on October 
10th, 1778, at Chester, Pa., when and where he baptized Elizabeth, 
daughter of John and Bridget Scantlen. He so recorded in the reg- 
ister now at St. Joseph’s and to his name signed O. S. F., but Fran- 
ciscan records available in this country show nothing relating to him. 
The baptismal record is the only known reference to or by him in this 
country now known. 

We may all agree that Abbes Maccabe, Roger Morrison, Barthol- 
omew Omahony, John Machuney, Abbe Dowd, of Ireland, were Irish- 
men. 

Abbe Poterie, of L’Hector and the Le Neptune, became the found- 
er of the Church in Boston. 

But the revelation of the list is the names of two American priests, 
Fathers John Wanton and Francis Hobdai, as chaplains of Le Nep- 
tune. These are new names in American Colonial or Revolutionary 
history. It is the only mention of them I ever met. Who were they? 

Possibly Wanton was John Watkins, who, in May, 1779, was, by 
Capt. Pierre Landais, the French commander of the United States 
frigate The Alliance, requested to act as Chaplain of that ship. This 
I find in The Calendar of Manuscripts of John Paul Jones, page 17 
now in the Library of Congress. 

But Father Watkins is equally a mystery, who was he? 

It is singular to note that all the chaplains are named as officers 
on ships. Jn the list of officers and privates of the army given in the 
work not a Regiment of the French forces appears to have had a 
chaplain—not one. Yet it is known that a few, at least, did service 
on the land on the March of Rochambeau’s army from Rhode Island 
to Yorktown, especially in Rhode Island and in Connecticut. 

Each French vessel, except two small cutters, had a chaplain. 
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The list contains names of ninety priests, of whom seventeen were 
Capuchins ; thirteen Recollets; four Seculars; three Carmelites; two 
Premontarians. The others not classified. Abbe Raynal, who wrote 
The Revolution in America, is not named. Father John Rossiter 
said to have been one of the chaplains, is not named. They probably 
were of the Army. 

On July 19th, 1785, Father Farmer, of Philadelphia, wrote Father 
Carroll about a Carmelite Friar who had come to Virginia with the 
French troops. On August 11th, 1785, he wrote Father Carroll that 
Father Paul, the Carmelite Friar was in Illinois and had applied 
for faculties: “I can’ at least send him the welcome news of a jubilee 
with the forms usually annexed to it.” This Father Paul de St. 
Pierre was at Kaokias. On May 1st, 1787, he applied for the parish 
of St. Genevieve or to “a new establishment a little below the entrance 
of the beautiful river,’ where “they will need a priest who knows 
English and German.” He signs himself “Descalsed Carmelite of 
Germany, Missionary.” 

Abbe La Poterie was the founder of the church in Boston, but not 
otherwise with a creditable record. He belonged to the Diocese of 
Angers in France, had a family income of over £100 per annum, was 
expelled from the Diocese of Paris, went to Rome and Naples, and 
ran off from both cities without paying his lodging. 

Who knows anything about any of these French chaplains. But 
why want to know? We American Catholics boast of the services 
of our brethren in the Revolution. It was creditable, to be sure, as 
we all viewed the struggle for liberty till but a few years ago. But in 
our day our Nation has proven false to every principle of the Revolu- 
tion. We are now the oppressor of others and the fomentors, protec- 
tors and instigators of rebellion elsewhere and the grasper and gainer 
by the overthrow of legitimate authority elsewhere, as well as the 
ally of the destroyers of liberty everywhere. 

Since the above was written a Jesuit interested in Catholic Ameri- 
can historical research, has kindly sent us this contribution: 

CHAPLAINS OF THE FRENCH FLEET DURING THE WAR OF THE 
AMFRICAN REVOLUTION. 

The French Ministry for Foreign Affairs has published recently a 

volume entitled : “Les Combattants Francais de la Guerre Americaine, 
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1778-1783”—The Roster is given of the officers and enlisted men in 
the French Fleets and Army, which participated in the Revolutionary 
War. These forces were accompanied by Chaplains, whose names 
are given. The vessels of the Fleet had regularly appointed Chap- 
lains (Aumoniers), but none are mentioned in connection with the 
land forces. Some of the larger vessels have three, four, or five Chap- 
lains assigned to them; it may be that these ships were employed as 
transports, and that some of the Chaplains credited to them were 
afterwards employed with the soldiers in the field. 

Bandol (R. P. Seraphin), Recollet.—Chaplain of Le Languedoc. 

He is known for the “Address delivered to Congress, the Supreme 
Executive Council, and the Assembly of Pennsylvania, etc., etc., who 
were invited by his Excellency, the Minister of France, to attend in 
the Roman Catholic Church of Philadelphia, during the celebration 
of Divine Service and thanksgiving for the capture of Lord Corn- 
wallis.” The Address was printed, November, 1781. He was at that 
time Chaplain to Mr. Gerard, the French Minister, to which position 
he must have been appointed at an earlier date, as he preached tha 
sermon, July 4, 1779, “at noon, in the new Catholic Chapel” (St. . 
Mary’s), Philadelphia, to celebrate the Anniversary of the Indepen- 
dence of the United States. The invitations on that occasion were 
issued by Mr. Gerard, and the printed address, facsimile of the 
French original and English translation, may be found in Shea’s 
“Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll,” pp. 172-177. He was a 
Franciscan, signing himself Le Reverend Pere Seraphin Bandol, 
Recollet, as he is entered upon the Navy Register ; but, he is generally 
known as the Abbe Bandol, and so subscribes himself, in the later 
Address. He remained attached to the French Embassy, until 1788, 
when he returned to France, bearing letters from Rev. Dr. Carroll 
to the Nuncio at Paris. Until the transfer of the Embassy to New 
York, the Abbe Bandol “had evidently officiated from time to time 
at St. Joseph’s, since Father Farmer, in March, 1785, seems to re- 
gret the loss of his aid, when he announces that the Abbe was to sail 
to Europe in the next month.” He remained in America about ten 
years. 

De Rosry (R. P. SesastIen), Capuchin. Chaplain on board 
L’Indien, afterwards Le Reflechy—He remained in America, after 
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the War, or returned, and performed missionary work for years in 
the country districts of Maryland. The name is given sometimes as 
Deroset, Durosey,—and Durosier, by Shea, who, in the only mention 
which he makes of him, says that “he was a priest from St. Domingo.” 
In the Register and Diary of Bohemia, it is mentioned that Mr. 
Deroset was there, February 13, 1797.—At a Meeting of the Corpo- 
ration of the Clergy of Maryland, held at Whitemarsh, April °25, 
1804, it was resolved “that Rev. Mr. Durozey be entitled to the £30: 
‘from the first day of current year.”—Rev. Mr. De Rosey is credited 
in the Account Book of Father Francis Neale, S. J., Procurator of 
the Clergy Fund, with “cash $80,” salary for the years 1805 and 
1806. The Diary of Brother Mobberly, S. J., Says: “During the 
lifetime of the Rev’d Mr. De Rosey, Pastor of St. Nicholas’ Congrega- 
tion, we paid him $80 per annum.” He died at St. Nicholas’, De- 
cember 27, 1813, and is buried near the Church; a tablet, inside the 
Church, is the only memorial of his long and almost forgotten ser- 
vices. Brother Mobberly says of him: “During my residence at St. 
Inigoes in St. Mary’s County (1806-1812), we were deprived of a 
Pastor for nearly two years. Meantime, we were obliged to go to St. 
Nicholas’ Church, on the Patuxent River, a distance of fourteen 
miles. After a few months the Rev. Mr. De Rosey, a French gentle- 
man, and Pastor of St. Nicholas’, agreed to give us church once a 
month at St. Inigoes’ Church, until we could be furnished with a 
Pastor. He was a Francisan Friar, and, I believe, a very worthy 
man. He was a small man, about 81 years of age, and yet he was 
nearly as active as a boy. He was cheerful and agreeable. He was 
zealous, and kept his congregation in good order.” Father De Rosey 
died intestate. His property was devoted by the State of Maryland 
to help founding Charlotte Hall School, an Academy still existing in 
St. Mary’s County, which has not been distinguished for liberality to 
the Religion of the pious old Franciscan. 

Abbe Maccase, of L’Annibal; Rocer Morrison, of L’Andromaque 
(Pretre-Aumonier) ; OmaHoNEY (Abbe Bartholome, of L’Ivelly; and 
Dowp (Abbe), of Le Jason:—the names. indicate the nationality of 
these Chaplains. In the case of the last mentioned, Irlandais is 
appended. 

Le Neptune (p. 215) must have been a large ship, as more than six 
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hundred names are borne upon her rolls. Five Chaplains are as- 
signed, and there is the remarkable circumstance, that two of them, 
John Wanton and Francis Hobdai, are described as American 
Priests. The large number of Chaplains may be accounted for, per- 
haps, in this way: that the Neptune was employed as a transport ship, 
and that some of the Chaplains were to be detailed for service with 
the land forces—especially as the Army lists give no names of Chap- 
lains. John Wanton and Francis Hobdai were certainly not Priests 
of the American, i. e., English-speaking Provinces, or States. We 
have full and accurate Catalogues of all the Clergy in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, in which alone were there any Catholic Priests at this 
date. The word American was used in a broad sense, and in this 
case it probably signified that these two Priests were obtained from 
some of the French possessions in the West Indies, as the Fleet of 
the Count de Grasse had been operating in those waters, and some of 
the Regiments had been drafted from the French Islands, San- 
Domingo, Martinique, ete. 

Another name appears among the Chaplains of the Neptune: 
Porrrrte (Abbe), Secular Priest. It may be that he is identified 
with the Abbe de la Poterie, who opened the first Catholic Church at 
Boston, in 1788,—and was subsequently suspended by Dr. Carroll. 

There are several Priests, known in American Catholic history, to 
have been Chaplains of the French forces, whose names are not to be 
found in these published records. No mention is made of Rev. Charles 
Whelan, a Franciscan, who came to New York, and had charge of 
Missions in Kentucky and elsewhere; he was Pastor of Wilmington, 
Del., and is buried at Bohemia, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

Rev. Henry de la Motte, an Augustinian, is not mentioned. He was 
captured on a vessel belonging to the Fench naval forces, and brought 
a prisoner to New York. He was arrested by the British authorities 
and confined in prison, for the crime of saying Mass before the few 
Catholics of that city. Afterwards, he went to Maine, to minister 
to the Catholic Tribes of that district. The Rev. Paul de St. Pierre, 
a discalced Carmelite, is also omitted from the lists. 

I do not think anything can be gained by consulting the French 
Jesuit authorities for the period of the American Revolution. The 
Society was suppressed at that time and has been expelled from 
France at another date; so the records are wanting. 
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I have the learned work of F. Vivier“ Catalogus Assistentia Galliae.” 
1762-1768. It gives interesting information about the Jesuits in 
various part of America in those years, but Wanton and Hobdai are 
not in the lists. I hardly think they could have come from Canada; 
they certainly did not come from the English-speaking Provinces, 
There are some of the officers of the fleet who are credited to Mobile, 
but I think that Louisiana may be reasonably excluded, as the Priests 
there were few and generally Religious: French or Spanish. Hence 
I conclude the Amerivan means from the West Indies. Still it is a 
nice point for research. 





On October 21st, 1903, Rear Admiral Royal B. Bradford retired 
from the Bureau of Equipment and Repair of the Navy Department. 
He was given command of the battleship Illinois. His successor is 
Capt. George A. Converse. Admiral Bradford refused to purchase 
my ComMoporE JOHN Barry because of the price, $3.50. A week 
before he retired from the Navy Department he reported to Hon. Wm. 
H. Moody, Secretary of the Navy, that 

“The Life of Commodore John Barry” was a small octavo volume, 
cloth bound of about 400 pages, unattractive in appearance and one 
which would ordinarily cost in the market about $1.00. It was re- 
turned to the author on the 14th of January, with the statement that 
the Bureau did not care to purchase at the price named, viz. $3.50 
per copy.” 

Every patron of the book knows the description of the book no 
ways apply to my work. The Admiral certainly confounded another 
book with mine. 

On October 15th, I sent the Secretary of the Navy a copy of the 
book for examination, so that he could see the description of Admiral 
Bradford in no way applied to the work. 

On the 17th, Secretary Moody replied, “That the appropriation 
for the purchase of books is a small one and has to be expended with 
care.” An entirely different reason from that given by Admiral 
Bradford. 

Well, the Bureau of Equipment estimates that about six and a half 
millions will suffice for its purposes in 1904. 
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ARCHBISHOP RYAN AND HIS MOTHER. 


A tale is going the rounds of our ever-eager-to-praise-Prelates Cath- 
olie papers that when Archbishop Ryan was consecrated Archbishop 
of Philadelphia an incident occurred which Mr. Joseph D. Murphy, 
cashier of the Mint, Philadelphia, relates: that“ during the benedic- 
tion when every one was supposed to remain with bowed head, Mr. 
Murphy raised his eyes to the new Archbishop.” 

“Just as he did so the new Archbishop bent down over a little 
old woman, who sat near where he was standing and finally kissed 
her cheek. She raised both hands and softly stroked his red hair. It 
was his mother.” 

Of course it was! Who else could have fitted such a story as that. 
It is a wonder to me Catholic papers print such balderdash and so 
make History—the kind our people so like—that has no truth in it. 
Of course the Archbishop “was a poor boy” and had a pious mother 
who saw that his “red hair” covered a great head—red hair usually 
does—every red-headed Catholic boy is called “Archbishop Ryan.” 
He has taken the odium from the “reddies” and made it a sign of 
genius. 

He was not consecrated in Philadelphia. Mr. Murphy’s “eyes” did 
not see the Archbishop kiss any one. His mother never saw the Cathe- 
dral. She never was in Philadelphia. She died in Ireland in 1849. 

Her red-headed boy wasn’t a priest until 1853. 

Mr. Murphy did not see nor did he report the statement about the 
Archbishop. It was Bishop Horstman who kissed his mother. 

Some of the speciments of the “wit” of the Archbishop that “goes 
the rounds,” are simply manufactured. Few have any humor in 
them. Isn’t it a pity a Prelate cannot be safe from liars and syco- 
phants. 





Louis Martial Jacques Crouissals, merchant of Philadelphia, born 
July 1st, 1757, in Salon, South of France, came to the United States 
in 1780, settled in Philadelphia and died July 12th, 1836. [Hough 
Biograp. Notes.]. 





The Diary of Bishop Gartland, of Savannah, from March 12th, 
1853, to September 5th, 1854, was in Savannah May 1871. So Bishop 
Becker wrote Dr. John Gilmary Shea. [It is not known there now]. 
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A VINDICATION OF WILLIAM PENN, PROPRIETARY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, FROM THE LATE ASPER- 
SIONS SPREAD ABROAD ON PURPOSE 
TO DEFAME HIM 


William Penn having been of late Traduc’d as being a Papist, and 
Dead, I thought meet to give a short Relation of the rise and ground 
of that slanderous Report, and Detect it with an Abstract of his own 
Letters received since, to shew that he is alive. 

One of the first and most furious Fomentors and Authors of that 
late Lying Report of W. Penn’s being a Papist (after diligent En- 
quiry made) appears to be Thomas Hicks, a Baptist Teacher, the 
envious false Dialogue Maker, who has been openly prov’d a notor- 
ious Forger, Slanderer and Defamer of the People called Quakers, 
wickedly and maliciously rendering them no Christians, but Deceivers 
and Impostors, etc., and defaming them in their sufferings, which 
are for Confidence towards God, insinuating, that The satisfaction of 
their wills and lusts, and promoting their carnal Interest, to be the 
chief motive and Inducement thereto, and the great thing in their 
Eye, as in his Dialog. 1. p. 75. As also his lies and slanders, That 
he had it under W. P.’s Hand to manifest him the falsest Villain 
upon the Earth; and that several of his Friends had been with him to 
see it, and were satisfied it was so; and desired him not to look upon 
the rest of Friends as upon W. P. And further, That the Books has 
Name was too, were not of his own Writing, but that he kept a Jesuite 
for that purpose. 

Now I having Information of this false Report and Slander, and 
being chiefly concern’d in the Affairs of W. Penn in his Absence 
look’d upon myself oblig’d in Conscience to vindicate his Innocency 
and Christian Reputation: Whereupon I took with me R. Davis and 
R. M. with several others upon the Exchange, and asked Tho. Hicks, 
If he had it under W. Penn’s Hand to manifest him as aforesaid? To 
which he Answered, Yes, he had. Then I desired him to name one 
of the Friends that was so satisfied ; his shuffling Answer was, There 
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was a great many of them, but could remember the Names of none 
of them, it being four or five years ago. I then desired to see his 
Letter? He Answered, He had none. I Queried, What he had un- 
der his own Hand then? He Replied, He had it in Print. I de- 
manded the Title? he answered, The sandy Foundation, for which 
he was put in the Tower. Note, That an Explication was sincerely 
given forth by W. Penn, concerning the said Book, Entitled, Inno- 
cency appearing with open Face, which gave such satisfastion that he 
was thereupon set at Liberty. 

So this was the substance of his Answer, by which you may per- 
ceive the feebleness of his false suggestion, and the baseness of his 
Spirit: then as to his gross Lye of W. P.’s keeping a Jesuit to write 
his Books, when I charged him with it, to that he was Mute, and 
would give me no Answer, but shuffled to another thing. 

Hereby you may see that the said Tho. Hicks appears to be a busie 
Slanderer as well as a manifest Forger of notorious falsehoods, as 
before charged. 

The false suggestions of Tho. Hicks taking Air, did encourage 
others to add hereto, and amongst the several stories this was one, 
That W. Penn perverted one Mr. Edsaw, a Sussex Gentleman, to the 
Romish Religion, who lived and died near his House. The first that 
I could find who was so bold to affirm this, was F. F., who quoted 
the Duke of Somerset’s Steward for his Author, to whom I applied 
myself, and he affirmed, he Reported it not, neither knew anything 
of it: That being detected, F. F. charged it upon Captain Gratwick 
of Sussex, Brother-in-law to the said Captain Hdsaw, to whom Mes- 
sengers were sent by W. Penn’s Wife to know the Truth thereof, and 
he also denied it, and said, He would spit in the face of any man that 
would charge it upon him. This he declared before several Witnesses, 
and said, If she were not satisfied with what he had there declared, 
he would wait upon her, and give her what satisfaction she pleased 
under his hand, for he scorn’d to abuse so Civil a Gentleman behind ° 
his back: so the rise of that Story lodges as yet at F. F.’s door. And 
for the pretended perverted Person Captain Edsaw (for so he was 
called) they who are desirous to be further satisfied may enquire of 
the Warden of the Fleet, where, by the Book it doth appear the said 
Robert Edsaw was committed Prisoner to the Fleet for Debt the 27th 
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of November, 1678, and not known to go abroad after Commitment 
to his dying day, which was the 30th of September, 1681, where he 
died and not in Sussex; and for what he professed as to Religion, 
he had it not to’seek many years before he was Prisoner: Job 13. 4. 
But ye are Forgers of Lies, ye are all Physicians of no value. Peal. 
58.3. The wicked are estranged from the womb, they go astray as 
soon as they be born, speaking lies. Psal. 109. 2. For the mouth of the 
wicked, and the mouth of the deceitful are opened against me: they 
have spoken against me with a lying Tongue. Jer. 7. 8. Behold, ye 
trust in lying words that cannot profit. Jonah 2. 8. They that observe 
lying vanities, forsake their own Mercy. 

Next follows the Abstract of several Letters from William Penn 
Proprietary of Pennsylvania, to P. F., etc., Dated at Upland, Nov. 1, 
and from West River, Deeember 16, Maryland, 1682. 

London, 12th, 12th Month 1682-3. 

PHILIP Forp. 

[Broadside, London, Printed for Benjamin Clark in George—Yard 
in Lombard Street 1683. ] 





On July 17th, 1677, the Bishop of London in “A Memorial of 
What Abuse are Crept into the Churches of the Plantations,” said: 

That in Maryland, etc., there is no settled maintenance for the 
Ministers at all, the want whereof does occasion a total want of 
Ministers and divine worship, except among those of the Roman be- 
lief who (’tis conjectured) do not amount to one in an hundred of 
the people.” [Fccles. Rec. of New York, 1 p. 694]. 





Leisler, writing to Maryland, March 4th, 1689: I perceive that 
your papists are very insolent and courageous; so it was with ours, 
and that at a distance I have of late catched a messenger bound from 
_ hence to Boston, opened his letters, by which I discovered several 
hellish designs, upon which discovery I catched Coll. Boyard and 
the Attorney William Nicholls—Col. Dongan, Major Bockholse, 
Stephannus Van Cortland, Major Willet, Daniel Whitehead, Doctor 
Reid, Mathew Plowman, the late collector, have absconded themselves 
out of this government to Pennsylvania or Maryland.—[Doc. His. N. 
Y. 11, p. 182]. 
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“POPERY AND SLAVERY GO HAND IN HAND,” SAID 
THE FATHER AS THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION BEGAN. 


“CATHOLICS AND THE FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM WENT HAND IN 
HAND,” SAID HIS SON FIFTY YEARS AFTER THE DECLARA- 
TION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


The Publisher of “The Master Key of Popery,” in 1774, Con- 
demned for Bigotry by His Son in 1825. Personal Testi- 
mony to the Services and Conduct of the Catholic Soldiers 
of France. 


When the Port Bill closing the port of Boston had been passed by 
the British Parliament and copy reached Boston, it was printed as a 
broadside. In the Du Simitere Collection [F. 960] in the Ridgway 
Branch of the Philadelphia Library may be seen one of these broad- 
sides. It is headed ACT FOR BLOCKING THE HARBOUR OF 
BOSTON: The only advertisement on the sheet is this: 


TO BE SOLD 
BY A. SOUTHWICK 
A MASTER KEY TO POPERY. 


In five parts, containing 300 large octavo pages, price 4 shillings, 
being as cheap a book as ever was printed in Europe or America, 
and highly necessary to be kept in every Protestant family in this 
country; that they may see to what a miserable state the people are 
reduced in all arbitrary and tyrannical governments, and be thereby 
excited to stand on their guard against the infernal machinations of 
the British ministers and their vast host of tools, emissaries, etc., etc., 
sent hither to propagate the principles of Popery and Slavery which 
go hand in hand as inseparable companions. 

That was in 1774. 

Fifty years afterwards the sentiments of the son of the publisher 
are strongly condemnatory of the principles and acts of the father. 
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Solomon Southwick, son of A. Southwick, in 1825, was editor 
and publisher of The National Observer of Albany, New York. 

“Tt has seldom fallen to our lot to peruse more liberal sentiments 
towards Roman Catholics than those expressed by Mr. Southwick,” 
said the Truth Teller, of New York, August 19th, 1826. 

Under the head of “Loose Thoughts by the Editor,’ Mr. South- 
wick said under the heading: 

Bigotry. 

“If superstition consecrate ignorance and folly, bigotry gives birth to 
persecution and bloodshed; the one covers the earth with darkness— 
the other fills it with contention and misery.” 

To say nothing of the persécution sustained by the Quakers, which 
in some cases, was horrible, the contrast between our former opinions 
of the Roman Catholics and those which now prevail, forms a curious 
item in our history. I understood, when a child, that our country- 
men had been taught, from the War of 1756, to look upon a French- 
man as a natural enemy; and a Roman Catholic of any country as a 
monster rather than a man. Our pulpits teemed with anathemas 
against the Beast, as the Pope was called; and our presses groaned 
with the denunciation of all who acknowledged his spiritual authority. 

I well recollect seeing the Pope burned in effigy on the 5th of No- 
vember, the last time that that ceremony was ever performed in my 
native town of Newport; although I was not then old enough to com- 
prehend the meaning of that solemn farce; and about the same time 
my good father, who was a printer, published a book entitled The 
Master Key to Popery, in which the most wonderful stories were told 
of the trials, racks, tortures, gibbets and other hellish inventions of 
the Papists to commit the Protestants, or destroy them root and 
branch, and besides all these gloomy portraits the Popish Priests were 
represented as the vilest wretches, guilty of all sorts of crimes, and 
fit only for subjects of pandemonium, instead of ministers of the 
altar of Christ. 

Such were the opinions our ancestors held of Frenchmen and 
Roman Catholics, and these opinions were in full force until the era 
ef the Revolution. Then it was that a new light burst upon us. The 
Catholic King of France took part with the Protestant rebels of 
America. He sent his Catholic armies to fight our battles; and his 
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Catholic subjects at home were taught to reverence our cause. We 
found that Frenchmen were not our natural enemies; for they came 
to befriend us in our struggle for freedom. We found that Roman 
Catholics were not monsters; for those very Frenchmen who came to 
fight our battles were Roman Catholics. The Rochambeaus, the Lau- 
zons, the LaFayettes, and the DeGrasses of France mingled at our 
festive board with the Washingtons, the Franklins, the Jeffersons 
and the Hamiltons of America. The soldiers of the Catholic King, 
and those of the rebellious Protestant Provinces went hand in hand 
together to the field of battle, and often and often joined together 
in worshipping their common Creator. 

I saw the whole French army under Rochambeau go to a grand 
mass in a body; and never did I behold a more sublime spectacle! 

Then it was that our prejudices against Frenchmen and Roman 
Catholics were obliterated and renounced at the altar of liberty. 

There is, indeed, one fact, that deserves to be recorded to the eternal 
honor of that Catholic army: It marched through the United States; 
it encamped in almost every State; and yet those monstrous Cath- 
olics were never known to commit a solitary depredation on the per- 
sons or property of our citizens, either male or female; they robbed 
no farm-yards; they trod down no cornfields; they trespassed upon 
no orchards or gardens; but everywhere they marched was the track 
of morality and their banner the emblem of that justice for which 
they fought in the field and which they practiced in the camp. 

This grand era of mutual danger in the field and mutual tolera- 
tion in the camp and church, of a Catholic and a Protestant army, 
ought never to be forgotten either in this country or in France. It 
should ever be realized by our orators on the annual jubilee of our 
freedom ; it ought to be impressed upon the minds of the people, as a 
proof that the more mankind know of each other, the less they will 
be disposed to worry and persecute each other for differences of 
opinion. 

We see here that while our fathers were ignorant of Frenchmen 
and Roman Catholics, and received their views of both from books 
originating in the fiery collusions of the reformers with their quon- 
dom brethren, they looked upon the former as natural enemies, upon 
the latter as a sort of demons; but a knowledge of each other dissi- 
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pated the delusion, and established not merely good fellowship, but 
concert of action in a glorious cause. 

Before I conclude, let me ask, is not the venerable Carroll, the last 
surviving signer of the Declaration of Independence, a Roman Cath- 
olic, and did any man risk more than this hoary patriarch by signing 
that imperishable document. * * * It is certain that all good and 
wise men are the friends of civil and political liberty; and sure I 
am that all men who truly reverence God, are the friends of unlim- 
ited religious toleration, for to God alone belongs the power of chas- 
tising infidelity and the man, therefore, who reverences Him will 
not attempt to resent His authority. 





A FEW MORE ERRORS. 

Lamb’s Biographical Dictionary and other authorities say of 
Bishop Carroll: “On February 22nd, 1800, he at the unanimous re- 
quest of Congress and the Protestant clergy, delivered the panegyric 
on Washington in the National Capitol.” 

Not true. The day was one appointed for the general commemor- 
ation and services on the death of Washington. Congress did not 
specially request Bishop Carroll. None of the Protestant clergy did. 
His discourse was delivered in St. Peter’s Cathedral, Baltimore. 





Kerney’s Catechism of the History of the United States, 5th Re- 
vised Edition, p. 21, says the Charter of Rhode Island obtained from 
England “was liberal; it granted free toleration in matters of re- 
ligion, yet by the very first Assembly convened under its authority, 
the Roman Catholics were excluded from voting at elections and 
from all civil offices.” 

That’s not true. Rhode Island never, at first or any later Assem- 
bly, ever passed such law. 

On page 41, it teaches General Montgomery was “a native of Ire- 
land, which he left in order to aid the Americans in gaining their 
liberty.” 

Not true that he left Ireland for that purpose. He was a resident 
of New York, and married there years before the Revolution began. 

The Pilot, September 26th, 1903, in editorially commenting upon 
the “Centennary Dedication in Boston’s First Catholic Church,” is au- 
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dacious enough to say that when in 1803 Holy Cross Church was 
founded the leaders of Boston and Franklin “knew it was the Pope 
who had influenced Louis XVI to lend the aid of France to the 
American colonies in their struggle for Independence.’ ” 

See how that old ignorant lie is getting fastened as Catholic Amer- 
ican History. 

The Pilot also errs in saying that Father Carroll’s mission to 
Canada was “rendered abortive unhappily through the bitter and 
ostentatious bigotry of John Jay.” 

That is not true, but it is the kind of history our people like to be 
told. Even if the Address to the Canadians did declare the Catholic 
Religion one “fraught with impiety, bigotry and murder,” and it was 
written by Jay, it was also reported by Lee and Livingston, fellow 
committeemen. Washington was a member of the Congress that 
issued it. Why then blame Jay alone? Dr. Shea started that story 
when Jay’s grandson was speaking ill of Catholics. It fitted very pat 
to show that the bigotry was inherited. But his story wasn’t History 
save the kind we Catholics delight to get. We are always happy when 
told that we have been or are being abused. 

On Mount Adams, near Cincinnati, is the Holy Cross Retreat, a 
Passionist Monastery, built on the site of the old Cincinnati Observ- 
atory. At the laying of the corner-stone of this observatory Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams was present, and delivered an address in 
which he expressed the hope that the cross of Rome would never be 
raised on that hill. 

So E. L. Scharf, Ph. D., who writes syndicate letters to many of — 
our Catholic papers. His statement is the repetition of an error that 
has not gone the rounds of our papers for several years. 

It is not true. The Address of Mr. Adams—not President at the 
time—can be examined in many public libraries or historical socie- 
ties. Not a word of such a “hope” appears. 

At the Centennial celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Birth of Robert Emmet, Rev. M. F. Fallon, rector of Holy 
Angels’ Church, Buffalo, New York, was one of the speakers. The 
Catholic Union and Times reports: When he referred to “Mad Jack” 
Barry, who, he said, had swept the hated English fleet from the 
lakes; Phil Kearney, who had been on Gen. Washington’s staff; 
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Thomas Francis Meagher and other Irish patriots to prove the loyalty 
of the Irish race, the big hall rang with cheers. “All that I can say 
in conclusion,” said Father Fallon, “is that I endorse the sentiments 
of that latter-day song, “There’s nothing too good for the Irish.’ ” 

Now just think of the awful and woful ignorance of American 
History of priest and people when Commodore John Barry is be- 
lieved to “have swept the hated English fleet from the Lakes,” and 
even worse when Phil Kearney is known as one who served on Wash- 
ington’s staff. Of course the people cheered when a priest prattled 
eloquently such balderdash as that. The depths of ignorance couldn’t 
be much deeper. Just think of a priest saying, of the people cheering, 
a proof reader passing, an editor reading and printing such stuff as 
that. 

James E. Dolan, of Syracuse, President of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, says that in the late Spanish-American War nine full 
American Regiments were composed entirely of members of the order 
[all Catholics]. 

So many of our papers have lately related. The Freeman’s Journal 
asked: “Had the A. P. A. as many.” 

The Editor of THe Researcues wrote Mr. Dolan if he had said so: 
He replied: In reply will say that your informant made a mistake or, 
in other words, became somewhat mixed up between the Civil War and 
the Spanish-American War. In a recent speech I quoted from the 
work of Dr. J. C. O’Connell “The Irish in the Revolution and the 
Civil War, also Spanish-American and Philippine Wars,” in which he 
says “The Irish flag was borne side by side with old Glory in the 
war by the 9th Massachusetts, 35th Indiana Volunteers, 23rd Illinois 
Volunteers, 10th Ohio Volunteers, 116th Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
37th New York Volunteers, 63d New York Volunteers, 69th New 
York Volunteers, 86th New York Volunteers, 28th Massachusetts 
Volunteers and many other regiments.” 

It is a wonder our editors wouldn’t have better sense than to 
publish such statements. What the A. O. H. and all other of our 
Catholic Societies should do is to have compiled a record of the 
names and services of all their members who were in the late unfor- 
tunate and unjust war. They could easily collect that information, 
but haven’t the gumption to do it. Then it would be accurately 
known and boastings wouldn’t be lies. 
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What a sweet morsel that “nine full regiments” is. It will become 
History—as our people have it and like it. 

The Republic of Boston in commenting on “Tammany and Cor- 
ruption,” declares “Tammany even under Tweed was not so insolent 
as the spoilmen of Philadelphia have been.” It sets forth that Phila-- 
delphia is fast in the grip of a ring devoutly Republican and Protest- 
ant. And yet neither the Catholic voter nor the foreign born voter 
are responsible for this state of thing. The Catholics as a rule, vote 
solidly against the wrecking spoilsmen. If Catholics are responsible 
for the vagaries of Tammany under the old regime, Protestants are 
responsible for the unspeakable horrors of Philadelphia’s municipal 
miasma.” 

How amusing in Philadelphia is all such talk. Not a Catholic 
can be found here to agree with such, except for publication, but “for 
ourselves” not one. Since 1888 the Democratic vote has run down 
from 93,000 to 7,000, though this year it got up to 25,000 by the help 
of the Republicans. There are not as many Democratic voters as there 
were forty years ago when I cast my first vote. Catholics are not 
guiltless of the “unspeakable horrors.” Were the Catholic voters hon- 
est no such great corruptions: would exist. “Catholics” are in the 
ring—the gang and head and front among the corruptions, both as 
contractors and office holders. The great body of Catholic voters 
have been corrupted by being made policemen, firemen, or put in 
minor offices. That secures the votes of all their relations. Every- 
body in Philadelphia knows that. The Catholic voters are not more 
honest than others. There isn’t any Religious test to be applied. 
Protestants are the chief battlers against the corruptionists. If Prot- 
estant voters were honest there would be little corruption. The Cath- 
olics the same. The chief responsibility however is upon the Catholic 
voters. The mass of the old-time Democrats have been corrupted by 
office. 





Jacob Leisler writing to the Governor at Boston, August 13th, 
1689, “I have formerly urged to inform you that Col. Dungan in 
his time did erect a Jesuite College upon cullour to learne latine to 
Juges Wert—Mr. Graham, Judge Palmer and John Tuder did con- 
tribute their sones for some time, but nobody imitating them the col- 
ledge vanished. [Doc. His. N. Y. 11 p. 23]. 
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FATHER VAILLANT, OF CANADA, INVENTORY OF 
HIS GOODS SEIZED NEAR ALBANY, 
NEW YORK IN 16o0. 


The Commissaries at Albany, 2nd April, 1690, wrote Leisler, at 
New York: “Herewith goes, besides, a packet of paper which we 
found in an old box in which were also discovered some articles of 
value, which heretofore belonged to the Canadian Jesuit Valiand.” 
[Doc. His. N. Y., 11 p. 205]. These we have inventoried here for his 
Majesty’s use until further orders. 

INVENTORY of some goods heretofore the Property of the Father, 
or Jesuit Valiand of Canada. They are, on information of Jan Gow 
and Willem Hollie, transferred to us for his Majesty’s interest, still 
remaining at present, & until further order, at the house of Jan Gow 
aforesaid. Thus in Alby this 1st April, 1690. 

Found in one old chest as follows :— 

22 Bunches of black Beads, also some loose do. 
2 doz: little looking glasses for Indians 
12 little Patrenoster Chains (Rosaries.) 
1 priest’s white surplice; also 2 to 3 little shirts, &c. 
3 Small buches of Copper finger-rings. 
4 doz tinder boxes with steel & flints. 
small papers of Needles. 
Papers of Awls. 
Compass. 
Belts. 
Red matting table cover (strootwisch tafelkleed). 
do Chimney little Valance (shoorsteen valletje). 
parcels of garden Stuff. 
old ditto. 
little paintings. 
burning glasses. 
handsome pair of women’s hose. 
little books 
paper pictures. 
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3 blank books. 
1 pr. shoes & 1 pr. slippers & nothing else of Importance. 
Item found in a Small Basket :— 
1 little bell, weight about 16 pounds. 
old axes 
old adzes 
planeing chisels 
old chisels 
little copper shears 
small hatchet 
small square in a joiners bench 
small anvil with a horn 
hand vice 
large Auger 
set of bits 
files 
old dishes 
prs of ice spurs, (creepers) 
crooked nippers 
old plane 
Rings for 
small hammers 
iron pick-hook 
Item, some other pieces of old Iron of little or no importance; 
of no value. [Doc. His. N. Y., 11 208]. 
Leisler writing to Governor of Boston, 7th April, 1690, wrote: 
“In searching Livingstone’s house we found a case belonging to a 
French Jesuite of Canada and some Indian Categismes and the lesson 
to learn to make their God before they ait them, with crucifix.” [Ibid 
p. 228]. 
Rev. A. E. Jones, 8. J., of Loyola College, Montreal, kindly sup- 
plied THe ResEarcHEs with information concerning this Jesuit. 
Valiand no doubt for Vaillant. Father Francois Vaillant de Gues- 
lis [or Guelis], of the Province of France, was born at Orleans July 
20th, 1646, [al 1649]. He entered the Order at Paris November 10, 
1665, after two years of Philosophy. After his noviceship he studied 
at the College of La Fleche, philesophy for one year [1667-1668] and 
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theology for two [1668-1670]. He set out for Canada, before being 
ordained, in 1670. Received Holy Orders at Quebec in 1671. Took 
his last vows as professed in 1679. He returned to France in 1715 
and died at Moulins September 24th, 1718. 

In 1690 he was procurator of the Mission, and was stationed at the 
College in Quebec. After the breaking out of the war all the Jesuit 
missionaries among the Five Nations returned to Canada, so that 
dating from 1688, with the exception of Father Millet, held prisoner 
by the Oneidas, the Society was not represented by any of its mem- 
bers in what is now New York State. 

Vaillant returned to Quebec from the Mohawk Mission after 1685. 
On December 31, 1687, he was sent to Manhatte to plead for peace 
with Gov. Dongan, but was back in Montreal by the end of February 
following. I do not see how he could have been present at Albany in 
1690. The chest containing beads, etc., mentioned in, Vol. II, Doc. 
Hist. N. Y., pp. 205, 228, may have been one prepared by him, as 
procurator of the Missions, for Father Millet. Early in 1690, Le 
Moyne de Sainte-Helene led an expedition -against Corbar [now 
Schenectady]. Of the eighty houses which constituted the town two 


only escaped the torch. The inhabitants were either massacred or 
taken prisoners. Thirty Mohawks who were found there were set at 
liberty. If Vaillant accompanied the expedition as chaplain he might 
very well have confided the chest to one of these. But this is mere 
surmise; I have found nothing in the records to give color to the 
theory. Very sincerely yours, 


A. E. Jongs, 8. J. 





On October 28th, 1817, General Henry Dominic Lallemant, Gen- 
eral of Artillery under Napoleon, married, at St. Augustine’s, Phil- 
adelphia, Henrietta Maria Girard, niece of Stephen Girard, who, 
with Joseph Bonaparte [the Count de Survilliers], the brother of 
Napoleon, Count de Grouchy, General Charles Lallemant and other 
prominent Frenchmen were present. 

Gen. Henry Lallemant died Sept. 16th, 1822, and is buried in 
Holy Trinity graveyard, on the Sixth Street side near the entrance. 
His widow married at St. Augustine’s in 1829 Dr. John Y. Clark. 
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JAMES LARKINS. 

Jacob Leisler, the conspirator against authority, who seized New 
York for King William in a letter August ?th, 1689, wrote to Gov. 
Treat, of Connecticut: Since myn last I have made Col. Dungan’s 
man, James Larkins, prisoner of war for having forged news to dis- 
courage the folks. It was that the late King James was in Ireland 
and the Protestants of that kingdome and in Scotland joined to him 
in his army and that he was in company when Russell [who is gone] © 
drank the late King James’ health, but is left out by a council of 
warre and paroll for his good behaviour was past by Capt. Brown. 
[Doc. His. N. Y., 11 p. 21]. 





Chief Justice “Roger Brooke Taney married Anne Phoebe Charl- 
ton Key on January 7th, 1806, at the residence of his bride’s parents, 
in Frederick County, in Maryland, and her birth place. By an ante- 
nuptial contract between Roger B. Taney and his wife it was agreed 
that of their children the boys should be brought up Catholics (in the 
religion of their father) ; the girls to follow their mother’s belief.” 
The issue of this marriage were six children—girls. Judge Taney 
was not blessed with male issue.” 

Mrs. Taney’s only brother was Francis Scott Key, author of the 
Star Spangled Banner. Judge Taney died October 12th, 1864, in 
Washington. His wife and daughter Alice died of yellow fever at Old 
Point Comfort, Virginia, September, 1855. He is buried in the 
Catholic graveyard at Frederick, Md.—[Records Am. Cath. His. So., 
March, 1900, p. 41]. His wife in the Protestant cemetery. 





In 1822 an attempt was made to deprive the Roman Catholics of 
St. Augustine, Florida, of the Cathedral. A petition of the inhabi- 
tants was presented to Congress and that body passed an Act on 
February 8th, 1827, granting and confirming to the Catholic Society 
of St. Augustine the building and grounds, where they now worship. 
[Dewhurst’s History, St. Augustine, 1885, p. 149. This petition 
may be read in Resrarcues, 1896, p. 16]. 
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PIUS IX AND THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 


The following article is taken from the Northwestern Messenger, 
of Duluth, Minn. Correction of it, however, is necessary in this: 
That I do not publish the Recorps oF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
Historica Soctery, in which the contribution referred to appeared. 
The editor of the Messenger has a keen wit to discover that I did so 
useful a service as to give publicity to these valuable documents when 
my name does not appear in the Recorps in connection therewith, 
though it ought to have been given. I discovered the documents in 
the Library of Congress and so ordered copies to be made. 

Though I have this Reszarcues for publishing, the fact is I have 
such a mass of valuable Catholic historical material which I never 
can publish, though I should live and work many years yet, which is 
not likely. I occasionally contribute to the Recorps an@ could fill 
many numbers of that Magazine. This R=sEaRcHEs simply in the in- 
terest of Catholic American History ought to be published monthly, 
but there is not interest enough in the millions we boast of to justify 
it nor enough public spirited men to adopt measures to get collected 
and published the mass of Catholic American historical data to be 
had. I sometimes wish I did not find so much. It so bewilders one 
to discover and then to be helpless to gather. The bother I have 
is not to get, but to select material. 

Catholics don’t know the honorable part played by them in the 
history of the Republic. They don’t want to know. If they did they 
would support all efforts to prove it or give helpful and practical 
appreciation of endeavors made to do so. 

The Messenger’s article is given as it is a summary of the docu- 
ments. Here it is: 

A HISTORICAL DOCUMENT. 

In that valuable publication, the Records of the American Cath- 
olic Historical Society, published quarterly in Philadelphia by Martin 
I. J. Griffin, we find an interesting Civil War document which is often 
used by Protestant ministers against the loyalty of Catholics during 
the great Rebellion. It is the letter of Pope Pius IX to Jefferson 
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Davis, taken from the original manuscripts in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

This same document appeared in its entirety in the North Ameri- 
can Review for October, 1893, from Hon. John Bigelow, but not- 
withstanding that fact it is frequently misinterpreted by sectarian 
preachers to show that Pius 1X was the first ruler in Christendom 
to recognized the Confederacy and wish success to Jefferson Davis. 

How the correspondence between the Pope and the President came 
about is explained in the documents given by Mr. Griffin. The Pope 
wrote letters to the Archbishop of New York and the Archbishop of 
New Orleans urging them to do everything in their power to restore 
peace between the North and South and thus stop the effusion of 
blood. 

The President of the Confederacy read the letters when published 
and appointed A. Dudley Mann as special envoy to proceed to Rome 
with a letter to the Pope, thanking him for his effort “to aid the cause 
of peace.” Jefferson Davis styled the Pope the “Most Venerable 
Chief of the Holy See and Sovereign Pontiff of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 'The Pope acknowledged the receipt of the letter and ad- 
dressed the writer as the “Illustrious and Honorable Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Confederate States of America.” 

Dudley Mann thought he had obtained a recognition of the Con- 
federacy from the Pope and told Jefferson Davis so in a letter dated 
Brussels, May 9, 1864, in which he said: “This letter will grace the 
archives of the executive office in all coming time. It will live, too, 
forever in story as the production of the first potentate who form- 
ally recognized your official position and accorded to one of the diplo- 
matic representatives of the Confederate States an audience in an 
established Court Palace, like that of St. James or the Tuilleries.” 

Judah P. Benjamin, attorney general of the Confederacy, did not 
attach much importance to the letter and told Dudley Mann in a 
letter dated Richmond, Feb. 1, 1864, that the Pope’s communica- 
tion was “a mere inferential recognition, unconnected with political 
action or the regular establishment of diplomatic relations,” and 
that his address to the President as “President of the Confederate 
States” “was a formula of politeness to his correspondent, not a polit- 
ical recognition of a fact.”” He also added that “none of our public 
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journals treat the letter as a recognition in the sense you attach to 
it.” This astute lawyer did not like the phrase, “the fatal Civil 
War,” used in the Pope’s letter to Davis. He wanted the war to be 
known as “foreign” and “not as an intestine or Civil War, as it is 
termed by the Pope,” so that the Confederate States may be known 
as “a separate nation.” 

Mr. Griffin is worthy of praise for publishing such valuable docu- 
ments as these. Perhaps fifty years hence the letter of Pius IX to 
Jefferson Davis may be used as a weapon against Catholics by mali- 
cious sectaries, and there may not be another Catholic like Mr. Griffin 
to delve into archives in the interest of historic truth. It is the duty 
of Catholics the country over to encourage Mr. Griffin in his laud- 
able work. Without such men what would Catholics know of the 
honorable part played by them in the history of this Republic? 





Archbishop Kain, of St. Louis, died October 13th, 1903, at St. 
Agnes’ Hospital, Baltimore, Md.. Here is his baptismal record sup- 
plied THe Researcues by Mr. John T. Reily, of McSherrystown, 
Pa., the Historian of all that region for hundreds of miles round 
about : 

“May 31, at the Dam, John, born March, 1840, son of Jeremiah 
and Ellen Cain. Sponsors, John Casey and Ellen Russell. 

“R. WHELAN, Pastor.” 

The baptism record of Archbishop Kain, copied from the old St. 
Joseph’s Church parish register, Martinsburg, Va., now West Va., 
by the pastor, Rev. Charles E. Donahoe, Oct. 17, 1903. Josepn was 
the Archbishop’s confirmation name.—Close to this baptism reord 
is that of ex-Gov. O’Farrel of Virginia, who was born the same year. 
Rev. Richard Vincent Whelan, then pastor at Martinsburg, was the 
first Bishop of Wheeling and Bishop Kain the second. Dam No. 5 
is along the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, Potomac River and B. & O., 
near Sleepy Creek and Sir John’s Run, Morgan Co., W. Vv. His 
father worked on the B. & O., and about 1842 moved to Martinsburg, 
the Kain home being in Strinesville, just across the B. & O., our 
home being on the south side of the tracks. 





On July 14th, 1825, there were twenty-four interments “in the yard 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral,” New York.—[Truth Teller, July 16]. 
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LIEUTENANT EDWARD STACK OF WALSH’S IRISH 
REGIMENT, FRENCH ARMY. VOLUNTEER ON 
THE BON HOMME RICHARD, 1779. 


On October 21st, 1779, Lieut. Stack’s father, “Stack of Crotts,” 
Captain in Walsh’s Irish Regiment, wrote Jones from Paimboeuf, 
France, desiring “information respecting his son” appointed Lt. Col. 
of Marines on the Bon Homme Richard; fears he is dead; if he has 
served like “a gentleman and a soldier I shant half regret his death,” 
though “his loss will lie heavily ’pon me the rest of my days.” 

But Lieut. Stack was not dead for the next day, 22d October, 
1779, he at the Texel, Holland, made affidavit respecting the escape 
of twenty-six seamen of the captured Serapis who had enlisted on the 
Bon Homme Richard, under Jones and had taken the oath of allegi- 
ance to the United States. Sixteen were captured, five drowned and 
but five escaped. 

In November Lieut. Stack who had been transferred to the Serapis 
wrote Jones that he desired to-resign. On November 4 the reply 
was sent him that it was not in Jones’ power to grant dismission 
from the service at the desire of any private individual; has been 
satisfied with his behaviour and considers Stack cannot now leave the 
squadron without dishonor. But on November 25th, 1779, Col. 
Walsh, commanding the Irish Regiment of Artillery, from Paris, 
wrote to Stack at the Texel, Holland, that orders had been received 
from the Court for the embarkation of the second battalion of the 
Regiment for the Antilles, that it was impossible for Stack to remain 
with Jones, so orders to return were sent him through the Duc de La 
Vauguyon, the French ambassador to Holland, and that he, Stack, 
had the thanks of King Louis XVI for his brave conduct while with 
Jones. On February 27th, 1785, Comte de Segur, the French Am- 
bassador to Russia, wrote from Versailles, France, to Lieut Stack at 
Paris, that an account of his services on the Bon Homme Richard 
had been rendered King Louis XVI; that the King had granted him 
a pension of 400 livres to show his satisfaction with Stack’s conduct. 
On April 13th, 1785, Captain John Paul Jones, at Paris, gave a 
certificate to Stack relating his service on the Bon Homme Richard. 
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He gave him, with the consent of Franklin, a commission of brevet 
lieutenant of Marines in the United States Navy. On being ordered 
to the West Indies in November, 1779, Stack received from Louis 
XVI a commission as Captain and a reward of 400 livres; Stack now 
wishes to join the Society of the Cincinnati has no doubt he merits 
the honor; considers that a similar opinion from the Comte d’ Estaing, 
Comte de Rochambeau, Marquis de LaFayette, Marquis de Saint 
Simon and Col. Humphreys, given at the foot of the certificate, with 
the payment of a month’s wages into the charitable fund of the 
Society will give Stack standing in America as a member. 





Martin I. J. Griffin, that veteran iconoclast whose industrious re- 
search has vastly promoted Irish and Catholic History development in 
this county, (albeit with inadequate appreciation), is too busy just 
now to look into Corporal Tanner’s story about Major Patrick Kier- 
nan and the Eighth Pennsylvania at the Battle of Chancellorsville. 
replying to our suggestion, Mr. Griffin begs us to remember what 
Priscilla said to John Alden: “Why not do it yourself, John?” He 
adds this sage bit of comment: “It is a new idea that any glorification 
statement about any of our race and creed should be verified. That 
has not been done heretofore. Tanner’s statement is sufficient for 
our orators and graphic writers. It tells all they need to know. They 
can manufacture from their imaginations all else, and the story will 
be as varied as the minds. Investigation might prove that Major 
Patrick was neither Irish nor a Catholic. All the Patricks in Ameri- 
ean History were not Irish, though we claim all as our own. Even 
the historical proficient, our Governor Pennypacker, blundered at the 
recent Emmet meeting in lauding Patrick Henry as an Irishman. 
But isn’t it strange that we boastful Irish-blooded American Catholics 
really know so little of the good and great doings of our own in the 
upbuilding of this Republic. We declare we have done much. So we 
have, but we have not the proof ready for service. Now you get to 
work and get at the truth about Major Patrick. I have heaps of 
other work. After you have solved the matter you will find few who 
will care anything about it.”—Intermountain Catholic, Salt Lake, 
Utah, Oct. 24, 1903. 
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JAMES HOGAN, SECRETARY TO CAPTAIN JOHN 
PAUL JONES. 


James Hogan was Secretary to John Paul Jones, when in Novem- 
ber, 1776, he commanded the Alfred [Capt. John Barry’s Black 
Prince]. He committed some offence and was confined. On Decem- 
ber 7th, when the Alfred was at sea he wrote Jones asking pardon for 
his misconduct and that his offense be overlooked. When the Alfred 
was transferred to Capt. Elisha Hinman, at Boston, June 28th, 1777, 
Hogan became a midshipman, Capt. Hinman refusing to take Hogan 
to sea unless Jones consented. In October, 1779, Jones certified that 
Hogan and Thomas White, Thomas Fitzgerald, Alex. Moore and 
Nat’l Marston after receiving “sums of money too considerable in 
Norway, at Dunkirk and Paris deserted the public service, having 
been prompted to that act of base ingratitude by Commodore Alex- 
ander Gillon, of South Carolina. They seem, however, but to have 
changed ships and to have joined the Alliance under Capt. Peter 
Landais, for in July, 1779, Hogan and Fitzgerald, the mate, were 
reported to Jones by Landais “for wilfully disobeying orders,” and 
requesting he be tried by court martial.” He probably was dismissed 
from the service and no further record appears. Most likely Hogan 
was a Philadelphian and probably a Catholic. 





The Catholic Herald, of August 17th, 1848, in announcing the 
purchase by the Trustees of St. Patrick’s Church, New York, of a lot 
near Williamsburg for a cemetery said: 

“Something of the kind is greatly needed by the Catholics of Phil- 
adelphia, and we shall be glad to see a movement in its behalf.” 

On the 15th of February, 1849, it announced: 

“We understand that the Bishop has purchased a large farm on 
the Lancaster Pike, within two miles of the bridge, which is to be 
devoted to the purposes of a general Catholic cemetery. As soon as 
the plan will be made out, lots will be sold at a moderate price. The 
proceeds after the payment of the purchase money and the necessary 
expenses will be applied entirely to the Cathedral.” 
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“IRISH” FRENCHMEN AND CAPTAIN JOHN 
PAUL JONES. 


Chevalier de Fitz-Maurice, Captain in Col. Walsh’s Irish Regi- 
ment, French Army, on February 5th, 1779, wrote from Quimber, 
France, Captain John Paul Jones then at L’Orient, recommending 
Lieut. Edward Stack, of the Regiment, to Jones as one desiring 
“service under him,” he also recommended Eugene Macarthy and 
requested information as to pay and prize money. Jones replied on 
the 26th, to which on March 1st, Fitz-Maurice made answer of- 
fering Jones his “most sincere compliments” on his fine command of 
the Bon Homme Richard; thanks Jones for offer to have him accom- 
pany him; only possible by order of the King and would cheerfully 
comply if such order were given. Later in the month he wrote Jones. 
Hopes he mentioned Stack and Macarthy when writing to Court; 
impossible for him to accompany Jones who should have seen that 
“such expeditions are not fit for persons of his [Fitz~-Maurice] rank” 
and if he has taken any steps to have him so; hopes he will counter- 
* mand them. 

To this Jones replied on May Ist, which Fitz-Maurice announced 
on 20th, that Jones’ offer was a mark of favor and friendship. He 
regarded the offer in the “most flattering light,” but he feared Col. 
Walsh’s opposition and it might serve as an impediment to his ad- 
vancement.” [Jones MS]. 

Stack and Macarthy were accepted as volunteers on the Bon 
Homme Richard. 

On June 14th Col. Walsh [Francois Jacques Comte de Walsh, 
Serrant], wrote Jones that so popular was Jones’ reputation in the 
Regiment that Sub-Lieut. James Gerald O’Kelly wished to join Stack 
and Macarthy in serving under his command. Col. Walsh “feels it 
best that O’Kelly should serve against the common foe wherever he 
wishes.” He recommended him in the highest terms. On June 18th, 
James Moylan, merchant and United States commercial agent at 
L’Orient, gave a letter of introduction of O’Kelly who had resigned 
in hopes of going with Jones as he would “cheerfully embrace any 
position.” Jonathan Nesbitt, banker, at L’Orient, also gave a letter 
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of recommendation to O’Kelly, saying that service to him would be 
regarded as a favor to himself. But O’Kelly’s name does not further 
appear as securing any appointment on the Bon Homme Richard. 

But Stack and Macarthy served and were in the engagement with 
the Serapis. On April 17th, 19th, 1785, they certified that at the 
time of that action Jones’s ship became unseaworthy and had to be 
abandoned ; that neither Jones or any of his crew were able to save 
their personal effects so engaged were all in removing the wounded 
to the Serapis. [Calendar Jones’ MS]. 





October 1st, 1686, Governor Denonville, of Canada, with Governor 
Thomas Dongan, a Catholic, of New York, relative to the Indians 
and Missionaries in Central New York, saying: “Think you, Sir, that 
Religion will make any progress whilst you merchants will supply, 
as they do, Eau de vie in abundance, which as you ought to know, 
converts the Savage into Demons and their Cabins into counterparts 
and theatres of Hell. [Hccles. Rec. N. Y., 11, 924]. 

Governor Dongan replied, December 1st, 1686: “Certainly our 
Rum doth as little hurt as your Brandy and in the opinion of Chris- 
tians is much more wholesome; however, to keep the Indians tem- 
perate and sober is a very good and Christian performance, but to pro- 
hibit them all strong liquors seems a little hard and very turkish.” 
[Ibid 928]. 





COMMODORE JOHN BARRY, By Martin I. J. Griffin, Philadel- 
phia: Published by the author. 

Mr. Griffin for many years employed his time in collecting mater- 
ials for the biography of the “father of the American Navy,” and he 
was successful in procuring a mass of valuable documents which 
when digested give us a very good idea of Barry’s character, the dif- 
ficulties of his position at times and the magnitude and value of his 
services to the country in her greatest need. The work is valuable 
chiefly for its authenticity and as presenting a well-defined picture of 
a most eventful time, and it reflects great credit on its author’s 
thoroughness and industry in research. —Catholic Standard and 
Times, Nov. 7, 1903. 
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On August 18th, 1779, the Irish ship Mayflower sailed from Lim- 
erick with goods shipped by Step. Roch, Phil. Roche, Andrew Col- 
man, Hugh Brady and Francis Creagh, on which his Majesty’s duty 
had been paid to John Wallace, collector of customs, at Limerick. 
But on the 14th of August, Capt. John Paul Jones, in the Bon 
Homme Richard had, in command of a squadron of six ships, in- 
cluding the Alliance under Capt. Peter Landais, sailed from L’Orient. 
On August 21st, the Mayflower, commanded by Thomas Maloney, was 
captured off the S. W. of Ireland. He told Jones there was an en- 
campment of 30,000 troops in Ireland at Clonmell, but Jones declared 
he did “not credit this.” Midshipman Reuben Chase was placed as 
Prize Master in charge of the Mayflower, to take her to L’Orient and 
give over to Gourlade Moylon, Prize Agents, and to take care her 
cargo is not destroyed. [Calendar Jones MS]. 

The prize value of the Mayflower and other vessels were not dis- 
tributed as late as July, 1785, when Jones was in Paris seeking a 
settlement. The Granville privateer of his fleet had been adjudged a 
sharer in the Mayflower and the Fortune and “in no others.” The 
Fortune had been captured on August 24th, off Cape Clear. 





The first Corpus Christi procession in Texas, as far as records 
show, took place on May 25th, 1690, at San Francisco de los Tejas, a 
mission founded by the Franciscans on the same occasion somewhere 
east of the Trinity River. Fr. Damian Mazanet, O. F. M., relates the 
incident as follows: 

“On the feast of Corpus Christi Mass was sung, but before Mass 
we had a procession with the Blessed Sacrament exposed, a large mul- 
titude of Indians having assembled, for we had notified them the day 
before. The soldiers had been given leave to fire as many salutes as 
they could during the procession, at the Elevation, and at the close of 
Mass; and thus it was the will of the Divine Majesty that in that 
solitude we should celebrate a memorable feast, which was made a 
source of great consolation by our being able to carry the Blessed Sac- 
tament publicly and to walk in procession as Christian Catholics are 
wont to do.” 

Fr. Damian Mazanet, the Superior of the little Missionary band, 
bore the Blessed Sacrament and sang the High Mass.—“Esperanza.” 
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EARLY MISSIONARIES AMONG THE IROQUOIS IN 
THE PROVINCE OF NEW YORK. 


Jesuits. 


Pavut RaguenEeavu.—Arrived in Canada 28 June, 1636; Superior 
from 1650 to 1653; sent to Onondaga 26 July, 1657; left 20 March, 
1658 died at Paris 3 Sept., 1680. 

Isaac Joagues born in France, 1607; arrived in Canada 2d July, 
1636; prisoner among the Mohawks from Aug., 1642, to Aug., 1643; 
sent a missionary to the same tribe in 1646 and killed (at Caughna- 
waga as is supposed), 18 Oct. of the same year. 

Frs. Jos. LEMERCIER.—Arrived in Canada 20 July, 1635; Super- 
ior from 1653 to 1656; sent to Onondaga May 17 of the latter year; 
remained there until 20 March, 1658; died in the West Indies. 

Frs. DupEerron.—Arrived in Canada between 1636 and 1638; re- 
turned to France Aug. 23, 1650; came out a second time, was mission- 
ary at Onondaga from 1657 to 1658, and again returned to France 6 
Sept., 1658 ; arrived for the third time in Canada June 30, 1665, and 
died at Fort St. Louis, Chambly the 10 Nov. following. 

Stmon LE Moyrne.—Arrived in Canada about 1638, when he was 
sent to the Hurons; sent to Onondaga 2 July, 1654; arrived at the 
Mohawks 16 Sept., 1655; remained there until 9 Nov. of the same 
year; sent thither again in 1656; returned 5 Nov. same year; went to 
the Mohawks a third time 26 Aug., 1657, and returned to Quebec 
May 21, 1658; sent to Onondaga 2 July, 1661, returned to Quebec 
Sept. 15, 1662; sent on 30 July, 1663, to the Senecas, but remained 
at Montreal. Died at Cape de la Magdeleine in Canada 24 Nov., 
1665. 

Francois JOSEPH BressaANI.—A native of Rome; arrived in Cana- 
da in 1642 [1638?]; prisoner among the Mohawks from April 30, to 
19 Aug., 1644; left for Europe Nov. 2, 1650; died at Florence 9 
Sept., 1672. 

Pierre JosepH Mary CHAavuMONOoT.—Born near Chatillon sur 
Seine; entered at Rome in 1632; arrived in Canada 1 Aug., 1639. 
Sent to Onondaga Sept. 19, 1655, abandoned it March 20, 1658. 
Founded Lorette, and died at Quebec 21 February, 1693. 
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JosepH ANTHONY Poncet.—Arrived in Canada 1 Aug., 1639; 
prisoner among the Iroquois from Aug. 20 to Oct. 3, 1652; started 
for Onondaga 28 Aug., 1657, but recalled at Montreal; left Canada 
18 Sept., 1657; died at Martinique 18 June, 1675. 

Rene Menarp.—Arrived in Canada July 8, 1640; was a mission- 
ary with Lemercier at Onondaga from 1656 to 1658, and afterwards 
among the Cayugas. Is said to have died in the woods near Lake 
Superior in Aug., 1661. 

JULIEN GARNIER.—Was born in 1643; arrived in Canada 27 Oct., 
1662; was ordained April, 1666; sent to the Mohawks May 17, 1668; 
passed to Onondaga, thence to Seneca; on the mission until 1683. 
He appears to have been one of the Missionaries sent to the Cantons 
in 1702. “In silvis apud Iroquois.” Catal. 1703. 

CiaupE Dasion.—Arrived in Canada 1655, when he proceeded to 
Onondaga, and continued there a few years. He labored afterwards 
among the tribes of the Upper lakes, and was Superior from 1670 to 
1693. The date of his decease is not known; he was still alive in 1694. 

JacguEes FremMin.—Was missionary at Onondaga from 1656 to 
1658; sent to the Mohawks in July, 1667; left there 10 Oct., 1668, 
for Seneca, where he remained a few years. He died at Quebec 20 
July, 1691. 

Prerre Raretx.—Arrived in Canada 22 Sept., 1663; chaplain in 
Courcelles’ expedition in 1665; sent to Cayuga in 1671; thence, on 
Carheils’ return, to Seneca where he was in 1679. He was in Quebec 
in 1702-3 though in an infirm state of health. 

Jacques Bruyas.—Arrived Aug. 3, 1666. Sent to the Mohawks, 
July, 1667, and to the Oneidas in Sept. where he spent four years; 
thence he returned to the Mohawks in 1672, and was at Onondaga in 
1679, in 1700 and 1701. He was still alive in 1703, at Fort St. Louis. 

ETIENNE DE CarHEIL.—Arrived in Canada 6 Aug., 1666; sent to 
Cayuga 1668—absent in 1671, 2; returned and remained until 1684. 
Died at Quebec July, 1726. He is said to have spoken the Iroquois 
better than his own language. 

Prerre Mitet.—Was sent with de Carheil to Cayuga; left in 1684; 
was at Niagara in 1688; taken prisoner at Cataracouy in 1689 and re- 
mained in captivity until Oct., 1694. He was alive in 1701 and 
— who came in 1705, says that he lived several years with 

m. 
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JEAN Prerron.—Arrived in Canada 27 June, 1667; sent to the 
Mohawks the following month; returned to Quebec and arrived again 
among the Mohawks 7 Oct., 1668; left in 1670 and was sent to the 
Senecas after 1672-3, where he still was in 1679. 

JEAN DE LAMBERVILLE.—Arrived probably in 1668 . At Onondaga 
in 1671-2; left it and was sent to Niagara in 1687; at Laprairie in 
1690 and in France in 1699. 

Francois Bonrrace.—Sent to the Mohawks in 1668-9; laboring 
there after 1673; died at Quebec 17 Dec., 1674. 

Frs. VAILLANT DE GueEsLis.—Arrived prior to 1674. Succeeded 
Father Boniface among the Mohawks about 1674; accompanied the 
expedition against the Senecas in 1687; on the 31 Dec. of that year 
was sent to New York and to the Senecas in 1703-4. 

JACQUES DE LAMBERVILLE.—Among the Mohawks in 1675-8; sub- 
sequently at Onondaga which place he left in 1686. At Montreal in 
1700, again’ among the Iroquois in 1703, and at Onondaga in Sept., 
1708. He was at Cayuga in 1709, whence he fled on the breaking 
out of the war. 

PrERRE DE Marevti.—At Onondaga in June, 1709, when he sur- 
rendered himself to the English in consequence of war breaking out 
between the latter and the French, and came to Albany, where the 
government caused every attention to be paid to him, as appears by 
Journ. Ass. i., 255. . 

Jacgures D’Hev was a missionary among the Onondagas in 1708; 
and in 1709 among the Senecas; is said to have been drowned in 
1728. 

ANTHONY Gorpon, founded St. Regis in 1769, with a Colony from 
Sault St. Loui. 

Sulpitians. 

Francis Picquet.—Came to America in 1733; founded Oswe- 
gatchie in 1748; abandoned that place in 1760, and died in France 
15 July, 1781. 

Pierre Pav Frs. DE LA Garpe.—Succeeded Abbe Picquet at Oswe- 
gatchie; died at Montreal April 4, 1784. 

We are indebted to the politeness of Mr. John M. Shea, S. J., for 
the preceding list—Ep.—[Doc. His. N. Y. IV, p. 291-4, Albany, 
1851]. 
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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Tue ResearcHEs’s Patrons appear well satisfied with this DEPaRT- 
MENT. 

These bits of History are often valuable, as well as suggestive of 
lines of search and study that are important in results. 

Though Tue Researcues has heaps of such briefs it requests 
Patrons who find other such records in their readings to send copies. 

Not many will do so, of course. Still as we are all debtors to those 
who made the original records or transcripts some of us may be useful 
by passing these along to our sucessors. 

There are many who act, though they do not ask as did Sir Boyle 
Roche: “What has posterity done for us?” Yet the reflective will 
concede that posterity really does much for us by the inspiration to a 
betterment of ourselves for our own honor, safety and enlightenment 
that our names may not be tarnished and CHurcH and CouNTRY 
made to flourish as “a green bay tree.” 





On July 6th, 165%, Megapolensis and Drisius, Dutch Reformed 
Ministers, at New Amsterdam, New Netherlands [New York], wrote 
the Burgomasters against tolerating the Lutherans, saying: “If the 
Lutherans should be indulged in the exercise of their [public] wor- 
ship, the Papists, Mennonites and others would soon make similar 
claims. Thus we would soon become a Babel of confusion instead of 
remaining a united and peaceful people! Indeed it would prove a 
plan of Satan to smother this infant, rising congregation, almost at 
its birth, or at least to obstruct the march of truth in its progress.” 
[Eccles Rec. N. Y., 1 p. 387]. 

A Lutheran preacher had arrived. The Burgomasters sent for 
him and “asked with what intentions he had come to the country.” 
He answered “to preach as far as it would be allowed.” They re 
solved that to permit any other than “the true Reformed Religion” 
would be contrary to their oaths. So they charged him “not to hold 
public or private exercises in this city.” [Ibid 389]. The Governor- 
General and Council in Holland sustained this action and praised the 
Burgomasters. [p. 390]. 
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Bishop Patrick Kelly, the first Bishop of Richmond, Va., arrived 
in New York December 24th, 1820. He came to Philadelphia; re- 
mained six days with his cousin. Who was the cousin? 





Rev. Jean de Lamberville, Missionary to the Mohawks, of New York, 
in 1685, was named by the Indians Telorhensere, meaning “The 
Dawning of the Day.”—[Eccles. Rec., N. Y., 11, p. 905]. 





In May, 1825, Don F. Varela, in New York, issued the prospectus 
of a periodical to be published in Spanish and French under the title 
“Tur Youtsa’s Frienp.” [Truth Teller, May 14]. Was it issued? 
Publisher was probably a relation of:Father Varela. 





The Philadelphia Synod of the Presbyterians met in October, 1833, 
at Columbia, Pa., and adopted strong anti-Catholic resolutions. A 
poem “The Anti-Catholic Report” may be read in the Catholic Herald, 
January 9th, 1834. 





The name of Superior Street, Marquette, Michigan, has been 
changed to Baraga, in honor of Bishop Baraga, the first Bishop of 
the See consecrated November Ist, 1853. 





St. Ann’s Widows’ Asylum, Philadelphia. 1850, May 3.—Sisters 
of Charity arrived from Anges: Mother Mary des Anges, Superior; 
Sister Mary, of St. Boniface; Sister Mary, St. Patrick; Sister Mary, 
of St. Augustine. They directed the Asylum until 1851, when they 
took charge of their own establishment. 





In June, 1803, the interments in St. Mary’s burial ground, Phil- 
adelphia, numbered eleven adults and three children. No burials at 
Holy Trinity. 





“Although America has an array of Catholic heroes, Catholics as 
a rule, and even educated Catholics, know very little about them.” 
[Dr. L. F. Flick in “A Catholic Reference satel Records Am. C. 
His. Soc. 111, p. 73]. 
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In January, 1834, the “flourishing little village of Carbondale, 
Luzerne County, Pa., contains six hundred and seventy Catholic in- 
habitants, of which two hundred and eighty-eight are children. A 
Catholic schoolmaster would find employment there.—[Herald, Jan- 
uary 16]. 





When it comes to questions of politics, many of our co-religionists 
are Democrats first and Catholics afterwards. So the Catholic Citi- 
zen, of Milwaukee, October 31st, 1903, says and rightly, except that 
“politicians” might be substituted for Democrats. On any public 
question of Catholic interests our people would be first for Party. 
That’s history. 





In December, 1833, the Catholics of Silver Lake, Susquehanna 
County, Pa., numbered seventy families when Rev. Wm. Whelan 
visited them. Letter from there and Friendsville, Pa., in Catholic 
Herald, January 2nd, 1834. 





On May 9th, 1842, St. Mary’s Temperance Society, Philadelphia, 


was organized. The first signer was Michael Donnelly; the second 
John Campbell, of Germantown ; the third Terrence J. Griffin [father 
of Editor Tort Reszarcues], who was the first temporary Secretary. 





SMITH, REV. JAMES.—In the Baptism Register, at St. Augus- 
tine’s Church, of Philadelphia, appears the name of Rev. James 
Smith for the first time on August 26th, 1824. In the same year, 
December 13th, he witnessed a marriage. Then signs in both the 
Baptism and Marriage Registers in the following years, 1825 and 
1826; and in the latter register only in 1827, in which year he also 
registers at St. Joseph’s Church. 

EGAN. REV. MICHAEL.—In the same registers has signed Rev. 
Michael Egan. First, a baptism on December 13th, 1812; then in 
1813. 





In 1611, Fathers St. Francisco Marroz, Miguel de Annon and Pedro 
de Choeas fell martyrs by the hands of the Indians of Florida.”— 
[Dewhurst’s His. St. Augustine, p 77]. 
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The Dreer Collection of Autographs in the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society has a letter of M. Hurley, dated April 21st, 1820, offering 
“John O’Brien, druggist and apothecary, Pittsburg,” the patent of 
Liquid Magnetia, of which he [Hurley] had become proprietor. He 
offered it for $150. New York. had voluntarily offered $600 for that 


city. 





The Native Sons and Daughters of Santa Barbara contemplate the 
erection of a statue of Father Junipero Serva in one of the parks of 
that city. 





The Annals of Iowa, July, 1903, contains an article on “Very Rev. 
J. A. M. Pelamourges, V. G.,” a Missionary priest and educator dis- 
tinguished in the annals of the Church in Iowa. It is by Rev. J. T. 
Kempker. 





In 1834, Bishop Fenwick founded an Irish township in Maine, 
about seventy miles from Bangor, where he soon had one hundred and 
fifty families settled. Their descendants are prosperous and vigorous 
farmers at Benedict. 





December 21, 1841.—Very Rev. Dr. Barron, Rev. John Kelly and 
Catechist Dionysius Pindar sailed from Baltimore in Eng. Henrietta, 
Capt. Champion, bound for Cape Palmas, Liberia. Gunpowder on 
board. Contributions to the “Liberian Mission were: Diocess of 
Philadelphia $2400, New York $711, St. John’s Church, Albany, N. 
Y., $350, Baltimore $265. 





“History is a voice forever sounding across the centuries the laws 
of right and wrong. Opinions alter, manners change, creeds rise and 
fall; but the moral law is written on the tablets of eternity. * * * * 
Justice and truth alone endure and live. Injustice and falsehood may 
be long-lived, but doomsday comes at last to them in French revolu- 
tions and other terrible ways. That is one lesson of history. Another 
is, that we should draw no horoscopes; that we should expect little, 
for what we expect will not come to pass.”—-JaMEs ANTHONY FROUDE. 
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When old St. Joseph’s Chapel (1734) and St. Mary’s, Philadel- 
phia (1763), were erected all the ground south of St. Joseph’s and 
opposite St. Mary’s to Spruce Street was “a vacant grass ground, en- 
closed by a rail fence, in which the boys resorted to fly their kites. 
While the British were in Philadelphia they used this ground as a 
parade and exercise.—[ Watson, 1-414]. 





Bishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, July 20th, 1856, wrote Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea disapproving of statements in De Courcy-Shea’s 
History of the Catholic Church published that year. 





In 1843, the poet Bryant visited St. Augustine, Florida. He wrote: 
“Tn the colored people whom I saw in the Catholic Church I remarked 
a more agreeable, open and gentle physiognomy than I have been 
accustomed to see in that class.—[Fairbank’s History, Florida, p. 
297 in Dewhurst’s His., St. Augustine, p. 171]. 





The earliest Indians in Iowa of whom we have any record were 
found there by Marquette and Joliet, the first white men whose 
feet pressed Iowa soil. It was on Father Marquette’s famous voyage 
of discovery and exploration of the upper Mississippi. He made his 
way from Lake Michigan up the Fox river, thence across a narrow 
portage to the Wisconsin river. In two frail, birch bark canoes, with 
his companions, Joliet and five other Frenchmen, he sailed down 
the Wisconsin to the Mississippi, thus discovering the upper portion 
of the great “Father of Waters.” On June 25, 1673, they debarked 
upon the soil of Iowa, and discovered the Des Moines river. Let the 
historian Bancroft tell the story: 

“About sixty leagues below the mouth of the Wisconsin, the west- 
ern bank of the Mississippi bore on its sands the trail of men; a little 
foot-path was discerned leading into a beautiful prairie; and, leav- 
ing the canoes, Joliet and Marquette resolved alone to brave a meet- 
ing with the savages. After walking six miles, they beheld a village 
on the banks of a river, and two others on a slope, at a distance of a 
mile and a half from the first. The river was the Mou-in-gou-e-na, 
or Moingona, of which we have corrupted the name Des Moines. Mar- 
quette and Joliet were the first white men who trod the soil of Iowa. 
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Commending themselves to God, they uttered a loud cry. The Indians 
hear; four old men advance slowly to meet them, bearing the peace- 
pipe, brilliant with many colored plumes. “We are Illinois,” said 
they, that is, when translated, ‘We are men,’ and they offered the 
calumet. An aged chief received them at his cabin with upraised 
hands, exclaiming, ‘How beautiful is the sun, Frenchmen, when thou 
comest to visit us! Our whole village awaits thee; thou shalt enter 
in peace into all our dwellings.’ And the pilgrims were followed by 
the devouring gaze of an astonished crowd.” 

A banquet given in their honor, even if primitive, was typical of 
the hospitality for which Iowa is noted. It consisted of four courses. 
First a porridge of Indian meal, enriched with grease. This was fed 
to them by the master of ceremonies. Then came fish, also fed to 
them with the bones carefully removed. Then came a large dog, 
which was too much for the cosmopolitan stomachs of the Frenchmen. 
The whole was concluded by a course of buffalo meat. Thus they were 
feasted for six days, and then proceeded down the Mississippi.—[An- 
nals of Iowa, July, 1903]. 





Cogan’s History of the Diocese of Meath, Ireland, mentions as 
among the documents in the archives of Meath a Ictter of December 
19th, 1818, from the Propaganda to Bishop Plunkett, concerning 
the qualification of Rev. Henry Conwell, who later was appointed 
Bishop of Philadelphia. This letter is now at St. Finian’s Seminary, 
at Navan. It is marked “Aectissimo Secreto Servato.” 


A letter which Bishop Conwell, on January 24th, 1821, wrote 
Bishop Plunkett cannot now be located. 





I thank Rev. E. A. Jones, S. J., of Loyola College, Montreal, for two 
pamphlets: The True Principles of a Catholic, by a clergyman of 
New England. Hartford, C. T. Young, 16 mo. 12 pp., no date. 

An Essay on Intolerance or Arthur O’Leary’s Plea for the Liberty 
of Conscience, Albany. Published by John Leslie. L. G. Hoffman, 
Printer, 1834, 16 mo. 36 pages. 

We placed these pamphlets in the Library of the American Cath- 
olic Historical Society. 
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At. St. Peter’s Church, Mt. Clemens, Michigan, Sunday, October 
11th, 1903, a painting of The Crucifixion, by Mr. George B. Mathews, 
of Virginia, was unveiled. It was presented to the Church by Mrs. 
Flora Adams Darling, of Washington, D. C., as an act of gratitude 
for the care and kindness shown by the former pastor, Father Van 
Hoomissen, to her son, Edward Ivin Darling, who died at Mt. 
Clemens February 12th, 1894. Thus it is a memorial also of the 
" deceased. 

Mrs. Adams is the founder of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. Her husband was General E. I. Darling, of the Confederate 
Army; killed in battle. 

Their son was eminent in musical circles and the author of several 
popular compositions, one of which, his masterpiece, “Out of the 
Depths,” was given by the choir on the occasion. The presentation 
was made by Hon. Edgar Weeks, and accepted by Father Kennedy, 
rector. 





Because he referred editorially to the Archdiocese of Boston as a 


“dismal valley of dry bones” and attacked in no unmistakable terms 
the diocese, the Rev. Cornelius Clifford, formerly editor of the Provi- 
dence Visitor, a Catholic contemporary, has resigned. It is stated 
that His Grace Archbishop Williams took exception to the phrase used 
and to the whole tone of the article, which was a treatment of the 
Catholic Centennial development, recently celebrated. 

Explanations were demanded soon after the appearance of the arti- 
cle, with the result that the resignation was deemed the best course. 
A member of Bishop Harkin’s clerical household is now filling the 
position.— [The Republic, Boston, Oct. 31st, 1903]. 





The Protestant Bishop of London, when William Penn applied 
for a Patent for Pennsylvania, was fearful Penn would not be true 
to his principles of toleration and so would exclude the Church of 
Englanders. Hence he moved to secure protection in the Patent to 
be issued to Penn. Here is the record: 1681, January 22. “Upon the 
draft of a Patent for Mr. Penn, constituting him absolute Proprietary 
of a tract of land,” etc., which was referred to Lord Chief Justice 
North,—“A paper being also read, wherein my Lord Bishop of Lon- 
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don desires that Mr. Penn be obliged, by his Patent, to admit a chap- 
lain of his Lordship’s appointment, upon the request of any number 
of planters ; the same is also referred to my Lord Chief Justice North.” 

1681, February 24. “The Lord Bishop of London is desired to 
prepare a draught of a law to be passed in this country for the set- 
tling of the Protestant religion.” [Hazard’s Reg., Pa., 209, 270; His. 
Col. Am. Col. Ch., 11, 5, 497-8]. 

The Charter when issued to William Penn in 1681 contained this 
reference to religion: 

13.—And our farther pleasure is, and we do hereby, for us, our 
heirs and successors, charge and require, that if any of the inhabi- 
tants of the said Province, to the number of twenty, shall at any time 
hereafter be desirous, and shall by any writing, or by any person de- 
puted by them, signify such desire to the Bishop of London, for the 
time being, that any preacher or preachers, to be approved by the 
said Bishop, may be sent unto them, for their instruction; that then 
such preacher or preachers shall and may reside within the said Prov- 
ince, without any denial or molestation whatsoever.—[Proud’s His. 
Pa., 1, 186; Perry’s Am, Epis. Ch. 1, 224; Eccles. Rec. N. Y. 1, 
p. 759]. 





Just fifty years ago, Dr. Salzmann delivered a sermon at St. Mary’s 
Church, Milwaukee, in behalf of St. Francis’ Seminary, then build- 
ing. Among other things, he said: “Are we to have a repetition of 
the conditions in Pennsylvania? There hundreds of people say: ‘My 
grandfather was a Catholic, my mother was a Lutheran, and I am 
nothing.’ All Pennsylvania should have and would have been Cath- 
olic if only a sufficient number of priests had been at hand.” He con- 
tinued to cite other illustrations throughout the country of the loss 
in those days to the Church because of the scarcity of priests.—Cath- 
olic Citizen, Milwaukee, Oct. 24th, 1903. 

Dr. Salzman’s illustration don’t agree with his assertion that a 
scarcity of priests “was the cause of the loss.” Mixed marriages 
caused the defection. Speaking fifty years ago his sermon was 
founded upon an assumption that priests were so scarce the people 
fell away. ' 

What constitutes “scarcity” may be debatable. But from 1741 
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“all Pennsylvania,” which prior to 1800—or even 1825 may be said to 
practically have been the Eastern part of the State, was as well pro- 
vided with German priests as the number of German Catholics re- 
quired. From 1758, when Father Ferdinand Farmer came, Philadel- 
phia has had resident German priests and yet there are countless nuim- 
bers of our citizens who can declare, as many did, to Dr. Salzmann 
their ancestors were Catholics. Many Irish can tell the same. 

Pennsylvania, especially in the Eastern part is now crowded with 
priests. Some have to be “loaned” to other parts. Yet a hundred 
years from now the descendants of many, especially our “prominent,” 
or well-to-do Catholics will tell “My grandfather was a Catholic.” Of 
course, faith would be livelier if priests had abounded more numer- 
ously, but had the Germans or the Irish come to America well in- 
formed in religion defections would have been less. It is a fact clear 
to me that the Irish had not much knowledge of their Religion. Per- 
haps the Germans were better informed. 

But from all I know I would not assign “the scarcity of priests” as 
a main cause of the loss of German or Irish Catholics. 


Mixed marriages then and now is the chief cause. The middle 
aisle pew holders in our churches to-day will, most of them, have 
grandchildren who will tell: “My grand parents were Catholics.” 





From U. 8. Catholic Miscellany, May 12th, 1824: “Great progress 
has been made in Philadelphia by the Roman Catholics towards erect- 
ing a Cathedral. The Church of St. Mary originally belonged to 
Roman Catholics, but during the last three years it has been occupied 
by Schismatics and it has been wisely determined not to contend 
with them any longer. Collections are now in progress in Philadel- 
phia for the purpose of establishing the Roman Catholic religion on 
its proper basis. A lot of ground at the corner of Ninth and Walnut 
has been purchased for $39,000, and it is estimated that for $30,000 
more an excellent Cathedral can be erected. A very large proportion 
of the money has been already raised.” 

The late Father Jordan wrote me October 28, 1884, in answer to 
an inquiry as to whether he knew anything of this purchase, replied: 
“T have heard and perhaps read of negotiations through Chas. John- 
son, Sr., to purchase a lot on north side of Walnut near Ninth, but 
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as there was for awhile a lull in the opposition to Bishop Conwell 
it is probable it fell through.” 

The Miscellany says the lot was on the corner, not near Ninth. 
The Walnut Street Theatre was then as now on the corner. The lot 
most probably was on the northwest corner—then very far west. 





Rev. Thomas Hughes, 8S. J., in relating in The Dolphin, July, 1903: , 
“Educational Convoys to Europe in the olden time” a recital of the 
efforts of Maryland Catholic planters to give their children an educa- 
tion, declares that “the large remittances made by these Catholic par- 
ents might. convey the impression that money was abounding with 
them” says: “It may occur to any one who knows the moneyed 
world that if they had been rolling in wealth, these Catholic planters 
would neither have been as punctual as they were in paying their debts 
nor would they have minded much a good Catholic education at all. 
The touch of affluence is quite a power in emancipating the mind from 
punctuality, scrupulosity and any religious ideas. So the world goes.” 

Isn’t that true? 





Rev. Henry Selyns, Dutch Reformed Minister at New York, Octo- 
ber 28th, 1682, wrote to the Classis of Amsterdam; said in that city 
were Quakers, Jews and Labadists: “As to Papists, there are none; 
or if there are any they attend our services or that of the Lutherans.” 
—[Kccl. Rec. N. Y. 11, 830; Murphy's Anthology, 93]. 





Lieut. Eugene Macarthy, of Walsh’s Irish Regiment of the French 
Army, on March 3rd, 1779, wrote Capt. John Paul Jones, then at 
L/Orient, France, that he heard that Jones had received command of 
a frigate of forty guns—the Bon Homme Richard, and he desired to 
“make a campaign under command of a gentleman who has distin- 
guished himself by his superior talents.” He requested information 
on all things to his purpose. 

When the Dutch captured New York in 1673, among the soldiers 
who signed certificate in favor of Capt. John Manning when court- 
martialed, that fort was not in a condition to resist, were Sergeants 
Patrick Dowdall and John Fitz Gerald—[Doc. His N. Y. 111 p. 96.] 
One of the cornets was Elias Doughty —[Jbid 98]. 
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“Even Ireland has contributed her share to the liberties of America; 
and while purblind statesmen were happy to get rid of the stubborn 
Presbyterians of the North they little thought they were serving a 
good cause in another quarter.”—address of Society United Irish- 
men of Dublin to Dr. Jos. Priestley on his departure for America, 
March 28th, 1794. 





Rev. R. Varick, Dutch Reformed pastor on Long Island, N. Y., in 
September, 1688, wrote the Classis of Ansterdam: “I have already 
informed you that there are a few Sectarians among us. Some of 
these have come over to us from Popery and Lutheranism since our 
arrival and in hope that more will follow.—[Zccles Rec. N. Y. 11, 
956]. 





Father Isaac Joques, S. J., in describing “New Netherlands in 
1643,” says that at New Amsterdam [now New York] no religion is 
publicly exercised but the Calvinist and orders are to admit none but 


Calvinists, but this is not observed, for there are, besides Calvinists, 
in the Colony Catholics, English Puritans, Lutherans, Anabaptists.” 
—Doc. His. N. Y. IV, p. 22.] 





At New York in 1746, “one John Lodwick Hofgood,” who claimed 
to be a Lutheran Minister, exercised his “ministerial function” by 
baptizing and administering the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. He 
was ordered to desist by Governor Clinton, but he persisted. The 
Lutheran Church elders and deacons declared that though he “pre- 
tends he was silenced at Inglershim [Saxony] for preaching against 
Popery,” he “was never in holy orders, but is a mere Laick and 
imposter.” 

Documents from Stuttgart were given that never had any minister 
been deposed about such a pretended cause of preaching against 
Popery.—[Doc. His. N. Y., 111, pp. 975-6]. 





